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ESSAYS. 
THE PASSENGER—Mbo, IV. 

T is too frequently the case, said the gen- 

tleman, that the domestics in a family, 
have grown up, not to say have been edu- 
cated, amidst rude manners and corrupt 
morals. Under restraint, in presence of 
those they serve, it may be a long time be- 
fore the heads of the family obtain informa- 
tion of the base examples, which, (when that 
restraint is off) they are daily exhibiting be- 
fore the children, who gradually imbibe the 
pernicious habits of their inferiors, and at an 
early season become mimics in rudeness 
and in vice. These habits, which must not 
be displayed within the observation of their 
parents, beget a disrelish to their home, and 
a desire to be abroad, where full liberty may 
be indulged, among associates of similar in- 
ciinations ; and this desire is gratified by the 
parents, without a suspicion of its origin, or 
consequences. ‘The evil asseciations of the 





street continue adding lessons to those of 


the kitchen, until some gross misdemeanor 
awakes the astonishment and regret of the 
parents, to the exercise of their imagina- 
tion, in wofidering how their children could 
acquire base habits, and of their judgment, 
in endeavors to eradicate them. 

This evil, said the lady, is principally 
ching to the great difficulty of obtaining 
domestics of good character, and the con- 
stant changes which are made in their places 
of residence ; our cities are generally suffer- 
ing under these complaints, norean | think of 
any mode by which they may be redressed. 

True, said he, some of the first seeds of 
moral evil are often sown by those whom 
We consider as in too low a station of life to 
have any influence in society; their pas- 
sions and their habits are the only superiors 
they submit to, from having been under no 
lastruction or subordination; and when at 
liberty they are governed by those impulses 
alone, to the great injury of the rising gene- 
fation, who acquire many unamiable habits 
from this source. But as in cases of diffi- 
culty, I make it a rule never to despair, I 
have hopes that this evil, which is so gene- 
rally lamented, will in some future day be re- 

‘essed, particularly as it appears to me 








that a variety of measures might be adopted 
for the purpose, some of which would un- 
doubtedly be effectual. 

An involuntary exclamation of terror 
here transferred the attention of the passen- 
gers from the discourse, to a young lady in 
the coach, who appeared to be near fainting. 
We were just entering a seaport town, and 
upon suddenly turning a corner an object, 
which was passed unnoticed, or unregarded 
by the other passengers, had caught Aer at- 
tention, and produced this effect. It was a 
man stretched at length on one side of the 
street, with his face partly covered. Why, 
said one of the passengers, did you never 
before see a man drunk? I thought—said 
she, Oh! Lthought he had been murdered! 
A loud laugh ensued ;—the colour, which by 
the fright had forsaken her youthful coun- 
tenance, now returned, and by a delicate sul- 
fusion, expressed the mortification which 
succecded her terrors. She apologized for 
the alarm she had given, by informing us, 
that she was the daughter of a clergyman in 
2 retired part of the country, where she had 
not been familarized to those scenes, and 
that she was now going to pay her first visit 
to the city, to see a sister who had been 
lately settled there. She observed that she 
had been reading im the Tate papers, numer- 
ous accounts of murders which had been 
committed ; that they had made a deep im- 
pression upon her mind; and that this un- 
expected sight, which so suddenly met her 
observation, and struck her, as one of those 
shocking instances. 

She then inquired if it were possible, 
that this debasement of human nature by 
intoxication had become so common a spec- 
tacle in our cities, as to pass unnoticed by 
the traveller, and unregarded by the police 
or the magistrate. She was informed that 
it was really so; and further, that it was an 
evil not so easily to be prevented in a re- 
publican government. She replied with an 
acknowledgment of her total ignorance of 
the meaning of the term “republican go- 
vernment,” and asked if it meant a govern- 
ment which nourished vice.—Nourish vice ! 
a republican government nourish vice! No, 
miss! a republican government is the most 
virtuous of any government on earth, miss! 





This wes uttered with so much vehemence, 
by one of the men who had before taken an 
interest in the dispute at the tavern, that the 
young lady, fearing she had given offence, 
apologized by observing, that her question 
was designed only for obtaining informa- 
tion, without the most distant idea of giving 
umbrage to any one. Her informant felt 
not, that his irritability had wounded her 
feelings, and was proceeding to shew his 
anger by some unpleasant remarks, when the 
address of the elderly gentleman was again 
called into €xercise, to restore harmony. 

That term umbrage, said he, which you, 
miss, very properly used just now, reminds 
me of a-humorous anecdote wherein that 
word ‘makes a conspicuous figure. In a 
narrative of an overland journey to Indiz, 
written by Donald Campbell, Esq. I met 
with the following story. 

*“ During the late American war, about 
that period when the King of France was 
manifesting an intention to interfere and 
join the Americans, a worthy Alderman in 
Dublin, reading the newspaper, observed a 
paragraph, intimating, that in consequence 
of British cruisers having stopped some 
French vessels at sea, and searched them, 
France had taken umbrage! The sagacious 
Alderman, more patriotic than learned, took 
the alarm, and proceeded with the paper in 
his hand, directly to a brother of the board, 
and, with unfeigned sorrow deplored the 
loss his country had sustained, in having a 
place of such consequence as UMBRAGE ra- 
vished from it! desiring to be informed in 
what part of the world Umérage lay. | The 
other, after a torrent of invective against 
ministers, answered that he could not tell, 
but it must be a place of impertance, said 
he, for I have often heard it mentioned, 
They then waited on a neighboring book- 
seller, for information, who told them he 
re there ne no such ts but upon 
their triumphantly reacing the paragr 
from the ipiripeper, he already told’ tire 
that he supposed Umérage lay somewhere 
on the coast of Americas They retired 
partly satisfied, while the arch book-sejler 
spread the story over the city.—The papers 
were filled with satirical squibs—caricature 
prints recorded the patriotism of the magis- 
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trates, and a mob at their heels huzza‘d for 
the taking of Umbrage, until their or 
zeal was cooled to a temperature more con- 
sistent with their information.” 

By the time the laugh subsided, which had 
been produced by this anecdote, the stage 
stopped, to put up for the night. [ Bost. Aug. 


ON SI ANDE R. 
“On eacle’s w ; immortal slanders fly, 


*« While virtuous actions are an born and die!’ 


OF the vices which cast a shade over this 
paragon of animals, man, some are so much 
more pardonable than others, that they 
scarcely retain the character, though they 
possess the | essential quality of vice, and to 
the hasty eye appear to rank among virtues, 
in comparison with the vices 
near them. Those vices which 
arise from the natural passions, and those 
(they are many) which shoot from virtues 
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heart appears to lurk at the bottom of it, 
he candid and liberal mind will consider 


t 
the company of the former, and the absence 


of the latter as great extenuations of its 
euilt. But where a vice is seen whose fruits 


at it has its roots deep laid in a foul 
miaulignant, and corrupt heart, a vice which 
‘Rist 1M Co ap ny with the most 
sordid impurity of soul, and the most grov- 
cling meanness of heart 
mind; the most rencrous papeer 19st charila- 
ble turn from it with abhorrance unextenuat- 
ed and unmixed, and from the wretch who 


is guilty of it with loathing, disgust and 
Me en ‘The vice, above all others, 
1) possesses this innate baseness which 


x bla: *kest hue from all its motives, 
eal from which not one ray of light ever 
+ M 


broke, is SLANDER! It is not only base in 
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‘s the 


itself, but it tene 9 make all who hear it 
hase also. It is incurable, because the heart 
from which it springs must be as corrupt as 
that of t! wrion which has lain for a Week 
under the rotting blaze of an equatorial sun, 


the crime, which, if-we could be so 
foolish and sinful as to suppose God’s attri- 
than in‘nite, we must believe to 

be out of the reach of Henven’s mercy. It 
is the crime against which society, upon 
tes of self defence, should raise their 

ands as against the first murderer, and 
should chase its arents down as they would 
a Bengal tyger, or their heads as 
they would that of a serpent. It is the 
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and not hear enough to impress us with the 
mortifying persuasion that there are many 
who delight in that abominable practice.— 
That there are many, who, though above 
propagating, will with pleasure listen to, 
and circulate the tale of hell; and many 
who let it pass without having the merit of 
internally condemning it. 

That there are multitudes in this life who 
are so forlora as to make choice ef vices for 
their deformity, we every day witness. Slan- 
der at the very best deformed, seems to be 
adopted by some, im its various degrees, 
with avidity proportioned to the hideousness 
of its shape, to the extent of its mischiev- 
ous effects, and to the inveterate virulence 
and turpitude of its quality. Over the faces 
of those, a person but moderately skilled in 
physiogomy, will see perpetually playing in 
a lambent mara all the varied mea of 
diabolical expression, which may be suppos- 

ed to arise fron na hed heart, as the fingers 

of malice run along the keys of it, striking 
every note of sin from the highest to the 
lowest of their gamut. The face seems in- 
human; a piercing lively lice gleams in 
ihe eyes ;. the muscies of the nose are con- 
tracted, as if the olfactory nerves where vio- 
lently assailed by an offensive smell; and 
the lips quiver as if there were small snakes 
forcing their passage from within, through 
the pores of the skin. In a word, the whole 
countenance, though to the heedless eye, 
apparently placid, is a lively picture, or ra- 
ther epitome, of all the villainous propensi- 
ties and disgracs el feelings and passions of 
the human hea: 

sy those wh 0 ee diligently ebserved this 

anker worm of the human heart in its work- 
inns upon mankind, and have carefully trea 
sured up the result of their observations, it 
must have been noticed that this unnatural 
passion for doing irreparable injury to a fel- 
low creature is never found in full malignity 
in any but those who are themselves in 
their practice and principles, prominent ex- 
amples of all the vicious qualities against 
which they inveigh. 

“Set a thief to catch a thief” says the pro- 
verb—But the thief will not only catch a 
thief, but catch an honest mn, and if he 
can, swear away his life too. Another very 
old proverb is, “w is the first to cry 
A very slight cursory view of ca- 
lumniators and slanderers, with reference to 
they private ters, will demonstrate 
thise For these we never hear a 
person violently criminating an absent Wht 
son, that we do not attribute.to the slander 
ev all the guilt, and more, of which he ac- 
cuses the other. And as we never hear the 
tale of scandal from a person of a well spent 
hi we may rest assured that when we 
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life, so 
do hear it, it is the effusion of a heart con- 
scious of baseness, and exasperated to mis- 
unthropy by the goading sense of a life ill 


spent. T. Q. We 
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~ MISCELLANY. 
RURAL CHARMS. 


** Who can behold such beanty and be silent.” 


FROM scenes of mercenary intrigue, 
and political clamour, I frequently pay a 
visit to the pastoral retreat of tranquil felici- 
ty, and contrast the confusion of a seaport 
with the sweet enjoyment of peace in the 
country, where smiling plenty rewards the 
industrious farmer, and cheerful amusement 
brightens the aspect of the contented villa. 
ger. Free from care, at evening all retire 
to pass the time as circumstances may ip. 
vite. The rustic circle, with enlivening 
eclat, amnounces the accompiished feat 
whilst hoafy age sanctions the sport with a 
smile of approbation. 

Each swain selects his favorite lass, and 
joins in the mazy dance, or rambles in the 
smiling fields, illumined by the silver beams 
of Cynthia’s ght, whose partial. gleam 
through the thickset grove, plays on the 
meandering rivulet, and gives a romantic 
appearance to the scene. These are the 
joys of happy humble life. May propitious 
heaven ever bless those scenes, where artless 
simplicity ‘charms the soul, frees the mind 
from the rude blasts of capricious avarice, 
and lulls ail care to rest. 


A MODEL, 

The following female character is trans 
lated from the French. However highiy 
coloured the portrait may appear it is not 
without a living original. 

“It is her happiness to be ienorant of all 
that the world calls pleasure; her glory is to 
live in the duties of wife and mother; and 
she consecrates her days to the practice of 
social virtues. Occupied in the government 
of her family, she reigns over her husband 
by complaisance ; over her children by mild- 
hess ; over her domestics by goodness. 
Her house is the residence of reiigious sen- 
timents, filial order, peace, qweet sleep, and 
good health. Economical and studious, she 
prevents want, and dissipates the evil pas 
sions ; the indigent who present themselves 
at her door are never repulsed ; the licenti- 
ous avoid her presence. She has a charace 
ter of reserve and dignity, that makes her 
respected; of indulgence and _ sensibility, 
that makes her loved; of onan and 
firmness, that makes her esteemed. She dit 
fuses around her a mild warmth, apo 
light, which viyify and qade all thaf®enc: 
cle her.” ¢ f- ‘ 

Happy the man who possesses such 2 
wife, and can justly appreciate her worth; 
happy the children who are nurtured by het 
care and modelled by her counsel; happr 
the domestics who wait her commands «M4 
enjoy her benevolence ; and happy the * 
ciety which holds in its bosom a being wor 
thy of a better world. 
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REMARKABLE. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY LEGEND: 

MURROUGH, a descendant of the fa- 
ynous King of Leinster, who invited the Earl 
of Pembroke into Ireland, by the bounty and 
hospitality of his life, became extremely po- 
pular and beloved. Though he had lost the 
royal hereditary honors of his illustrious 
house, he yet retained all the respect due to 
sovereiguty ; and, in short, was bowed to by 

his numerous family, tenantry, and the peo- 
nle in general, as submissivels y as if he real- 
ly vore the crown of his ancestors. Fifty 
children, grand-children, and relations, fed 
every day at his board, and 9s many indi- 
gent individuals were made happy with the 
fragments. 

But although the mind of Murrough was 
thus happy, although he rested thus secure 
on the confidence of mankind, he was yet 
uusafe; the shalts of envy were ready to 
assail him, and danger lurked in the mo- 
ment of rational security. 

Murrough used frequently to ride many 
miles attended only by an approving consci- 
ence, and the retrospect of virtue; and the 
singular custom was well known through 
the country. 

In one of those solitary excursions, on a 
summer evening, when the sun began to 
‘iid the western mountains, and when all 
nature appeared cloathed in serenity, he ob- 
served a naked tnfant boy, who seemed to 
be about three years of age, running on be- 
fore him at the distance of about twenty 
yards: the sight, though singular, did not 
at first much affect our reverend traveller, 
vho imagined that the child belonged to 
some cottage in the neighborhood; but af- 
ter riding near a mile, the circumstance be- 
gin to be interesting—the old man cailed, 
but the infant continued his progression, on- 
ly turning round, displayed an angel smile, 
and beckoned to be followed. After running 
about a mile further: the surprise of oid 
Murrough was in some degree abated, for 
the seraphic guide, as in the end he a 
to be, turned. off the road, and entered 2 
respectabie farm house at a small rmhnthy 

If the.child had been certainly mortal, 
curiosity alone would have induced the old 
man to inquire at the house, how it came 
to be so far from home, aud naked; but the 
fact was, that he now thought the thing al- 
together wonderful, and worthy of inquiry. 
Accordingly our traveller rode up to the 
oor, and disired to see the child that had 
just entered, and to know if he belonred to 
tt The woman, whom he address- 
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the house. 
ed, knew of no child!—the young men and 
women of that house were all grown up, 
ani the family numerous: she ended with 
Ooserving, that it was no child, but an angel 
Who had been sent from heaven for his pre 
tection, and pressed our venerable travelle 

'o continue until morning. 





: place they would all affect 
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The astonishment, natural to an event so 
very uncommon, induced our travelier to 
alight ; but after some conversation with the 
family, and a recolleciion of his conscious 
innocence, he determined to proceed. At 
the moment he attempted to mount his 
horse, he received a severe slap on the right 
side of his face, which at once deciding the 
question, he returned; and dispate hin: xa 
messenger home with an ae count of w hat 
had happened, remained at the farm-house. 

The next morning the whole country was 
in a state of consternation at the melancholy 
fate of an elderly gentleman, who had been 
assassinated by nagh, who being 
apprehended and convicted, confessed, at 
his execution, that.he mistock his man, and 
that envy, at the universal ‘mood name of 
Murrough, had. alone stimulated him to put 
an end to his life.—In the province of Leins- 
ter this story is universally known, and im- 
plicitly believed: the blow, which the old 
man received, left a mark that remained for 
life. 
pee article affrcared in a late Vien- 

a Court Gazette. 

AN uncommon incident occurred on the 
23d ult in Schwabet hal—A young female 
peasant having some time felt unusual pains 
and a pressure upon her stomach, was com- 
pelled to apply to a surgeon at St. Gall fora 
remedy. He at first e Seanad to divert 
her from her complaint—but upon repeated 
applications he at last gave her an emetic, 
in consequence of which she brought up a 
number of sail adders, about an inch in 
length, and some shorter; and these dis- 
charges were often repeated with a number 
of adder’s eggs. Finding her complaint not 
yet remov ed, she drank some buttermilk, in 
which she put a quantity of salt. This pro- 
ducing a stronger effort in her stomach, she 
found something strange had arisen in her 
mouth, and which she immediately drew 
out, throwing it upon the ground—it ap- 
peared to be an adder of considerable size ; 
it hissed, turned upon her, and shewed 
every sign of anger; she however, sayed 
herself by flight.— Ail the particulars of this 
affair are to be enclosed in a process verbal, 
in order that no kind of doubt of its authen- 
ticity may remain ! 
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AMUSING 


CIBBER. 
THIS strange eccentric wag, in company 
with three othae bon vivants, made ali excur 
sion to France. One hada false setof tecth— 
a second a glass eye—a third a cork leg—but 
the fourth had nothing particulary except a 
remarkable way of shaking his head. They 
travelled in a post coach, and while they 
were going the first stage, alter each had 
made merry with hs own and his neighbor 
infirmity, they agreed that at every hal” 
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the same sil, ich 
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larity. When they came to: breakfast ay 
were all to squint—and as the countryn 
steod gaping round, when they first aligh. 
ed, “ad rot it” cried one, “how that man 
squints. “™ Why damn me,” says the se- 
cond, “here be another squinting fellow.” 
The third was thought to be a better squinter 
than the other two, and the fourth better 
than all the rest. In short, language can- 
not express how adinirably they squinted— 
for they went on in a degree beyond the su- 
pees. At dinner they all appeared to 
have cork °88 and their stumy ping about 
made more diversion than they had at break- 
fast. At tea, they were ail deaf; but at sup- 
per, which was at the ship at Dover, each 
man resumed his character, the bettter to 
play his part in a farce they had concerted 
among them. When they were ready to go 
to bed, Cibber called out to the waiter— 
“Tfere, you fellow, take out my teeth /” 
“Teeth sir! Ay, teeth sir. Unscrew that 
wire, and you'll find them all come out to- 

rether, after some hesitation, the man did 
as he was ordered. 

This was no sooner performed, than a 
second cried out, here you, take out my 
eye: how sir, said the waiier, your eye? 
Yes, my eye; come here you stupid dog, 
pull up that eye-lid, and it vill come out as 
easy as possible! This done, a third cried 


the 


— 


out, here, you rascal,—take off my leg? 
This he did with less reluctance, being be- 


hat it was cork, and also per- 


He 


fore apprised t 
ceived that it would be his last job. 
was, however, mistaken. 
ed his o end while the poor 
frightened waiter was surveying with a rue- 

ful countenance, the eye, teeth, and leg, 
laying upon the table—cried out, Ina fright- 

ful hollow voice, come here sir, take off 
my head!» Turning round, and seeing the 
man’s head shaking, like that of a manderin 
upon a chimney-picce, he darted out of the 
room, and, afte sf tumbling headlong down 
stairs, he ran about the house, swearing 
that the gentlemen up stairs were certainly 
ail devils. 


-—-—————_ 
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Lancaster, October 3, 1804. 

Dirp, on Monday, the 24th ult. at the 
house of Mr. Daniel Witmer, at the Cone- 
stogoe bride, a stranger, who arrived there 
the preceding day, extremely ill and speech- 
less. It is thought, by his papers, that his 
name was James Stewart; that he was an 
inhabitant of Mifflin county, and an officer 
in the militia. He has lefi, in the possession 
of Mr. Witmer, about ninety pour - 
money, a gold watch, a sorre’ "eC for 


S indry yapers, whic). at al . 
; pay lady, should first prohi- 

the friends of the 
ri wells, and then enjoin the 


"Stracting of those which might rise, as soon 
as they made their appearance. 

And this, said he, would be effectual, ei- 
ther in the natural or mental garden ;—it 
would prevent vice and folly from stalking 
with unblushing front, @mong the rising 
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POETRY. 
, ATH! R? 5 “ME MORY. 


h T love to dwell, 





«ADDRESS TO MY F 
WN UCH on my early yout 
When by my father’s side, a strt 
I pac'd with steps uncqual; fain to t ll 
Of some new practis’d game, some new boug 
How which later days deny, 
My prattling tongue a story would repeat ! 


} 


ling boy, 


ht toy. 


Bounding beneath his tender emile, how high 

Vith blameless pride my filial heart w« uid beat. 
O for those hours of ecstacy again, 

Which thus on life’s sweet prime their lustre shed, 
The radiant season I invite in vain, 

With second beam to gild this orphan head ;— 

It comes not twice hs r boots it to Fepine ; 

I with his ashes soon may mingle mine. 

) 8 
— 
Mr. M'Dowrtt, 

Should t he following stanzas be consistent with the 

plan of your paper, it would gratify me to see them 


deposited therein. A READER. 


ON her Naval Fo 
Let Columbia st 
When afirehted, vengeance 
And ad fying every force. 


ce depending 
depenaing, 
er her course ; 


, 
sending— 


Let us landsmen—without party, 
. . ome 
Act like brethren on the flood; 
lo one cause alone be hearty— 


sind be that our cox ury "s ; Od. 


— 
{ The following wholeson: - advice is copied from the 
wall of 2 conatry im, where it was inscribed by 


the hand of a village school-master. ] 


[ Bal } 


COME, my old friend, and take a pot; 
But mark now what I say: 

W bile drinking to thy neighbor's health, 
Drink not thy own away. 

It but too often is the case, 
Wi! e sit o’er the pot, 

And kindly wish our triend good health, 
Our own is quite forgot. 

——- 


THE GRAVE. 
> land, from whose contracted bourne, 
its num’rous tenants ere return: 
untless millicns, wrapt in darkness sleep, 
vs and forget to weep. 


Here « 
Dismiss their sorre 
Here oid and young, the treacherous and the just, 
Lie and mingle with the dust. 

Here sleeps the king, the hero, and the bard; 
And here repose the vile inglorious herd. 


, ' 
uOowWT) ailke, 


Here anzer cools; the flame of love expres, 
With all the Bay, a ud more licentious hres ; 


Here jealousy subsides; here pride is crush’d; 


And avarice, like the serpent, licks the dust. 
Here fear, ungrateful cuest! no more intrudes ; 
© > ’ 
Nor hope, sweet cheruy! pleasingly deludes 
No» fricadly intercourse; no cheerful song; 
Ilo wake or cheer the cold unconscious throng. 
Sanaa au-fel atlance ! ne Cia t 
a Be Ty» av SI cE O, m: G i: ; 
. why Oe the piace or my avoue 
they would “<.0°°! 7 anoge 
: , - ,. did I shrink, 
curse oOo. manc«mnd—tnre ro ' 
yt DIA 


wretch who iilty of ite’ ‘ 
a heart canke 
women, it 1s 
heart d, vul ro 
cruelty, basen 
Yet can we keep oul 


r, tu the other a disgrace. 

todelicate, harsh, cruel, hard 
r, and untender ; re men, it is 
$3, meanness and cowardice. 
curs open fora day 








MORAL anv USEFUL. 
FORTITUDE, 

PERILS, misfortunes, want, pain, and 
injury, are more or less the certain lot of 
every man that cometh into the world. 

It behoveth thee, therefore, O child of 
calamity! early to fortify thy mind with cou- 
rage and patience, that thou mayest support, 
with a becoming resolution, thy allotted por- 
tion of human evil. 

As the camel beareth labor, heat, hunger, 
and thirst, through desarts of sand, and faint- 
eth not, so the fortitude of man shall sustain 
him through all perils. 

A noble spirit disdaineth the malice of 
fortune ; his greatness of soul is not to be 
cast down. 

He hath not suffered his happiness to de- 
pend on her smiles, and therefore with her 
frowns he shall not be dismayed. 

As a rock on the sea shore he standeth 
firm, and the dashing of the waves don’t 
disturb him. 

He raiscth his head like a tower-on a hill, 
and fortune’s arrows drop at his feet. 

In the instant of danger, the courage of 
his heart sustaineth him; and the steadiness 
of his mind beareth him out. 

Hie meeteth the evils of life ike a man 
that goeth Out to battle, and returneth with 
victory in his hand. 

Under the pressure of misfortunes, his 
calmness alleviates their weight, and his con- 
y shall surmount th em. 

ut the dastard! ly spirit of a 
sane him to shame. 

By shrinking ender poverty, he stoopeth 
down to meanness ; and by tamely bearing 
insults, he inviteth injuries. 

As a reed ts shaken with the breath of 
the air, so the shadow of evil maketh him 
tremble. 

In.the hour of danger, he is embarrassed 
and confounded : in the day of misfortune he 
sinketh, and despair overwhelmeth his soul. 


ON THE DEATH OF A RICH MAN. 

MAN giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he? Where, indeed! Look around ye, on 
the day when his death is announced, in the 
place where his life was passed :—Where is 
he? Seek him in the countenances of his 
neighbors ; they are without a cloud—he is 
not there. The faces, upon which he has 
closéd his eyes forever, continue as cheerful 
as they were before. Jiis death is reported 
in the social circle ; the audicnce receive it 
with indifference, and forget it with haste. 
—The seriousness with which it is heard, 
springs rather from human pity, or from 
moral refiection, than from social distress ; 
and in a moment, the current of convivial 
nirth recovers the liveliness of its low.— 
“he business and the pleasures of the place 
athceed with usual spirit ; and perhaps, in 
spe 





= ¢ 
1 timorous man 





Voi, Il, 


the house which stands next to that in which 
he lies an unconscious lump of clay, in the 
cheerless chamber of silence and insensibi- 
lity, the noise of music and dancing is heard, 
and the roof resounds with jubilee and joy, 
—Wait but a few days after his interment ; 
Seek him now in the faces of his kinsmen; 
they have resumed their cheerfulness ; now, 
he is not there—When a few years have 
circled over his sepulchre—go, search for 
the fugitive, in his dark retreat from human 
notice ; he is not now even there.—Stay a 
little longer, and thou shalt seek in vain for 
a stone to tell thee in what part of the land 
of oblivion he was laid ; even that frail me. 
morial of him, of whatever materials it was 
made, has mouldered away—* Man dieth; 
and where is he :” 


NEW METHOD OF HEADING CABBAGES 
IN THE WINTER. 

LAST fail, at the usual time of taking 
in cabbages, i had a number that were well 
grown, but which had no appearance of a 
head. I dug a trench on the southern de 
clivity of a hill, about eighteen inches wide, 
and twenty or twenty-two inches deep, and 
took sixteen cabbages of the above des scrip. 
tion and set them out in the bottom of the 
trench, in their natural position, with the 
reots well covered with sand: I then filled 
the trench with straw on each side of the 
cabbages, and laid straw over the tops of 
them to prevent the sand from gettin 8 in; 
then placed a rail over the middle of the 
treuch to prevent any pressure on the cab- 
bages, and completed th e work by throwing 
on more straw and forming a ridge of san 
over the whole to keep out frost and water. 
—In the latter part of March I opened the 
trench and took out the cabbages, and found 
each one with a common sized head, white, 
solid, and well tasted. 





Blank Bonds, Apprentices Indentures, 
&e. &e. for sale at this office, where 
Justices of the Peace 

Can be furnished with all the BLANKS re 
quired by the 100 dollar law, on the most 
moderate terms. 


TERMS OF THE HIVE. 

To town subscribers, and country sub- 
scribers who receive their papers in tow), 
TWO DOLLARS per annum—payable in halt 
yearly advances. 

To those who receive them by the Mail; 
TWO DOLLARS—payable in advance. 

3c Several complete files, of volume !. 
are for sale.-—Price Two DOLLARS. 
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